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The Utzinger Family in Clatsop County 





Canton Zurich to Clatsop County 
A Tale of Four Brothers and a Swiss Miss 


By Robert Utzinger 


Introduction 

This historical narrative is con- 
cerned with the four Utzinger brothers 
and a young Swiss lass who emigrated 
from Canton Zurich, Switzerland in the 
nineteenth century, passing through 
New York, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota and eventually settling as far 
west as possible, on the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, in Clatsop County, Ore- 
gon, U.S.A. The four brothers were: 
Conrad Carl (C.C.) (1847-1909) 
Jacob Carl (Jake) (1848-1923) 
John Nathan (1851-1939) 
Albert William (Al) (1853-1936) 

The Swiss Miss was: 
Sophie Elizabeth Ringger (1850-1938) 

All four brothers were born at 
Bachenbulach, Canton Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Their parents were Heinrich 


Utzinger (1809-?) and Susanna Muller 


Utzinger (1818-?) who were married in 
1838. The Swiss Miss was born in 


Hirzel, Canton Zurich, the daughter of 


Rudolph Ringger and Anna Forster. She 
married C.C. in 1877. 

The four brothers were part of a 
family that consisted of fourteen chil- 
dren, nine boys and five girls. Susanna 
had fourteen children in the space of 18 
years. Several of the four brothers’ sib- 
lings and uncles also immigrated to the 
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U.S.A. but remained in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and are not included in this 
history. 

The writer was unable to give equal 
space to all four of the brothers for sev- 
eral reasons. One reason was that C.C. 
Utzinger and Sophie Ringger were his 
grandparents, and as a result, he had 
greater firsthand knowledge about that 
line than the other three. Another was 
that John was a resident of Clatsop 
County for only a short period of time. 
And Jake emigrated much later to the 
U.S., twelve years after C.C. The writer 
had a personal acquaintance with only 
one of the brothers, Albert William. 


Brother #1, Carl C. (C.C.) Utzinger 

C.C. Utzinger and Sophie Ringger 
were emigrants from Switzerland to the 
U.S.A. in 1868. Both of the families 
were in the textile business and were 
involved in setting up a lace manufac- 
turing factory in New Jersey. C.C. was 
to help provide supervision of the 
installation and the operation of the 
machinery, and Sophie was to train and 
oversee the young women employed in 
the factory. 

C.C. found the New Jersey climate 
intolerable and moved on to Wisconsin 
where some members of the family had 
already settled. He applied for U.S. citi- 


>) 


zenship in Eau Claire in 1873. How 
long Sophie remained in New Jersey is 
unknown. It is known she was not 
happy about leaving her family in 
Switzerland. There must have been con- 
siderable family pressure as she always 
said she didn’t emigrate, she was 
“imported.” She returned to Switzer- 
land at least once, reentering the U.S.A. 
in 1876. (Sophie always traveled cabin 
class, the brothers in steerage. ) 

In 1877, she and C.C. journeyed to 
Switzerland where they were married 
that year. Returning to the U.S., they set- 
tled in Crookston, Minnesota where C.C. 
operated a general merchandise store. 

An 1881 Crookston newspaper 
account states that C.C. would be going 
to Saint Paul on December 10th for the 
purpose of purchasing a complete new 
stock of general merchandise with the 
intention of filling the store from cellar 
to garret. The editor remarked that C.C. 
was an old and well known Crookston 
citizen who should do a large business 
with the new holiday stock. 

Sophie, in the meantime, kept busy. 
William was born in 1878, Nellie 
arrived in 1880, with May, Hattie, and 
Grover arriving at two year intervals 
thereafter. 

Things were going well for C.C. in 
Crookston, and he was elected mayor. 
However, his youngest brother Al had 
some problems in Crookston and head- 
ed west, ending up in Astoria. C.C. was 
apparently impressed with the reports 
he received from brother Al regarding 
prospects in Astoria, so in 1887 he 
moved the family to the West Coast. 

He installed the family in the second 
floor living quarters above the Gambri- 
nus Saloon which he operated at the 
southeast corner of 12th and Commer- 
cial, the present location of the Liberty 
Theater. 


This is where Sophie gave birth to 
Otto and Willie (Bill) completing the 
family unit. 

C.C. and his brother Al were agents 
for the Gambrinus Brewing Company. 
(For some reason, legal ownership of 
the business was in the name of S.E. 
Utzinger, his wife.) 

In addition to the saloon business, 
C.C. operated the North Pacific Bot- 
tling Works behind their first home on 
the south side of Bond Street at 2nd. 

By the turn of the century, C.C. had 
purchased a home across the street on 
the north side of Bond and had left the 
saloon and the glass and bottle works to 
pursue other interests. 

In March 1901, two loggers were 
cruising (counting) timber two miles 
west of Elsie when they noted free gold 
nuggets on the face of a natural land- 
slide. C.C. must have considered this 
important news, as it was a two day trip 
each way from Astoria to Elsie in order 
to stake his 600x1500 foot claim. On 
April 11, C.C. recorded gold mining 
claim #22 in the Cruiser’s Gold Mining 
District. (See Lyle Anderson’s article in 
Summer 1996 Cumtux for more on 
mining in Clatsop County.) 

To continue the claim, the prospec- 
tor had to invest at least $100.00 a year. 
It is doubtful that he maintained the 
claim or that he was able to extract any 
gold from the claim. 

C.C. also applied for land patents for 
homesteads in Clatsop County, Section 
31, Township 6N, Range 6W. There is 
no record of any development of the 
homesteads. 

C.C. was a charter member of the 
Sons of Herman Lodge and was elected 
“The Noble Grand” of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows Lodge, as well as 
holding state office. He was also presi- 
dent of Astoria Tobacco and Liquor 
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Sophie Ringger Utzinger 
Ca. 1890. Mooers Studio, Astoria 


Dealers Association. These connections 
proved a real asset when he left the 
saloon business and entered politics. In 
1898, he was elected to his first term on 
the City Council and four years later, he 
was elected president of the Council. In 
1906, he was named Constable of Asto- 
ria. Unfortunately, his political career 


was cut short in 1909 when at the age of 


62 he died from a combination of ail- 
ments. 

The Astoria Budget noted that “Mr. 
Utzinger was always liberal, public- 
spirited, and a worker for the advance- 
ment and building up of the city and 
was identified with many of the public 
improvement leagues.” 

Backtracking to the Swiss Miss side 
of the family: as stated earlier, Sophie 
was not at all pleased with what, in her 
mind, was her forced relocation to the 
U.S.A. 

In order to partially alleviate her dis- 
pleasure, she and C.C. arranged for her 
cousin, Mary Hegetschweiler (1852 - 
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1923), to accompany C.C.’s brother, 
Jacob Carl, to the U.S. in 1880. Mary, 
two years Sophie’s junior, joined the 
family as a live-in maid and companion 
for Sophie, and remained with the fam- 
ily many years. 

At one point, she left the family for 
a higher paying position with one of 
Astoria’s wealthiest families. Within a 
year, she returned to Sophie’s family, 
stating that the other family was diffi- 
cult to work for, and failed to treat her 
with respect. 

She continued working for Sophie 
for the remainder of her life, and at her 
death in 1923, she was buried in the 
family plot at Greenwood. 

For years, Sophie lamented the fact 
that after her marriage, she had never 
been able to return to Switzerland and 
visit with relatives and school friends. 
In 1906, her family purchased her pas- 
sage to and from Switzerland for a six- 
month visit. 

Shortly after she arrived in Switzer- 
land, the family received the startling 
news that she was returning at once. The 
six-month stay was shortened to less 
than six weeks. When she was ques- 
tioned about her trip, she stated, “Every- 
thing was fine, the train, the steamer, the 
riverboats, the relatives, the school- 
mates, and Switzerland, but I wanted to 
get back to Astoria.” She never men- 
tioned returning to Switzerland again. 

One sidelight of the trip was that 
Sophie brought back Swiss watches for 
everyone. When someone asked about 
the duty on them, she remarked, “I had 
paid for them once in Switzerland and | 
wasn’t going to pay for them again in 
the United States.” When asked where 
she hid them, she pointed to her ample 
bosom. 

Sophie was a devout Episcopalian, 
attending Grace Episcopal Church 


every Sunday with her daughter May, 
who sang in the choir. They walked 
from the Bond Street home to and from 
the church until Sophie was well along 
in years. 

The house on Bond Street [364 
Bond] had three heated rooms; a large 
range in the kitchen, a woodburning 
stove in the dining room, and fireplace- 
heating stove in the sitting room. A 
dumb waiter lifted the wood out of the 
basement. The residence was wired for 
electricity. The gas sconces, which 
were not utilized, remained in place. 

For her grandchildren, the primitive 
toilet was a fascinating piece of equip- 
ment with its tank up at the ceiling and 
the long chain suspended therefrom. It 
was impossible to visit Sophie’s house 
without “pulling the chain.” Another 
intriguing feature was the way the 
kitchen towel rolled off the clean roller 
onto the soiled roller. The grandchil- 
dren unrolled many yards of towels, 
much to Sophie’s chagrin. 

The clouds of World War I were 
now looming on the horizon and soon 
affected life in Astoria. The German 
speaking Swiss American Ladies Club 
that Sophie belonged to disbanded, due 
to the animosity toward German 
speaking citizens. All three of Sophie’s 
sons enlisted. Grover, in the U.S. Army 
Infantry, spent the war stationed at 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; Otto served in 
the US Army Medical Corps in France, 
and Bill as a sailor on a destroyer in the 
Atlantic. All three sons returned home 
safely and resumed civilian life. 

Life now settled into a pleasant pat- 
tern for Sophie, with summers at the 
Mansur cottages at Silver Point in Can- 
non Beach and Christmas Eve parties 
after the Episcopal Church children’s 
program, with great Swiss pastries. No 
one was allowed in the front parlor until 


Santa arrived and the sliding double 
doors thrown open from the sitting 
room, candles on the tree were lit, and 
the presents were distributed. 

When she was asked when she was 
going to remarry, she always replied, 
“Once is enough.” 

On November 24, 1938, Sophie was 
stoking the heating stove in the dining 
room when her apron caught fire. Her 
screams attracted Mrs. J.W. Carlson, 
employed by the family, who was 
upstairs working at the time. Mrs. Carl- 
son made a heroic attempt to save 
Sophie’s life. She wrapped Sophie, 
whose clothing was enveloped in fire, 
in a rug and succeeded in extinguishing 
the flames. Displaying remarkable 
endurance considering her 88 years, 
Sophie lived for twelve hours after the 
accident, although severe burns cov- 
ered her entire body. 

Sophie was one of the last of a 
dwindling number of pioneer Astoria 
women. She was laid to rest alongside 
her husband in the family plot at Green- 
wood Cemetery. My mother, Hazel, 
visited her several hours before she 
died and in her heavy Swiss accent she 
remarked, “Hessel, who vood tot I’m in 
der horstpital like dis?” 

Sophie told the writer that, as a 
teenage student she vividly remem- 
bered the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln and the effect it had on her par- 
ents and other adults. The assassination 
was the topic of conversation and was 
headlined in newspapers for many 
weeks. She could not understand why 
an incident so far distant could domi- 
nate the news and conversations. After 
she came to the U.S.A. she became 
aware of the Civil War, slavery, and 
secession; she realized the reasons for 
the interest of Swiss adults. 
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The Grace [Episcopal] Church 
Leaflet for November 27, 1938 
described Sophie Utzinger in this way: 


Mother Utzinger 
“Mother Utzinger,” that is what 
she was called; that is what she was 
to us all. No one in these recent 
years has had the better right to this 
title. She has earned it by unselfish- 
ness, thoughtfulness and devotion to 
others. Where she was she brought 
God’s sunshine and sweetness. And 
those of us who had the good fortune 
to know her, feel that we have been 
blessed and privileged, that the 
world was a better world because 
she lived in it. “May she,” in the 
words of the collect for today, “rise 
to the life immortal” and “may light 

perpetual shine upon her.” 


The next generation 

Moving on to the next generation: 
by 1890, the family unit was complete 
with the children making their way 
through McClure Grade School in 
Astoria. 

As the girls grew older, they initial- 
ly found themselves excluded from 
some social circles due to their father’s 
occupation as a saloonkeeper. This 
form of subtle snobbery died down 
soon after their father left the saloon 
business in 1894 and with the evolve- 


ment of the careers of two of their 


brothers in banking and medicine. As a 
result, they were able to enjoy a full 
social schedule in various organizations 
in the city. 

Nellie (1879-1936), the oldest, grad- 
uated with the third Astoria High 


School graduating class in 1895. After 


her graduation, she found employment 
at Foard and Stokes as a bookkeeper, 
later moving on to Johnson and Morri- 
son in the same capacity. Nellie’s con- 
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tribution to the family finances was 
very important. The arrangement where 
the older brother or older sister worked 
to provide funds for the higher educa- 
tion of the younger family members 
was not uncommon at that time and, in 
this case, enabled May and Hattie to 
attend college. 

In 1897, Nellie was one of the 
princesses of the first Astoria Regatta 
court. (See page 115 and 116 of “A Pic- 
torial History of Astoria” for pictures 
of Nellie and the 1897 Regatta.) 

In 1909, Nellie was elected presi- 
dent of the D.M.C.D. club. This ladies 
social club took its name from the ini- 
tials of the company that provided the 
thread on the wooden spools in use at 
that time. The girls’ (Nellie, May, and 
Hattie were always called “the girls” 
regardless of age) social life revolved 
around the D.M.C.D. Club. This was a 
looseknit group of ladies with pioneer 
Astoria backgrounds, also known as the 
sewing club. They met monthly to sew, 
but in reality, to savor the hostess’ 
repast and to catch up on the latest gos- 
sip in Astoria. Members of the “sewing 
club” included Bess Reed Hutchinson, 
Bertha Hobson Halderman, Dr. Clara 
Young Waffle, Barbara Knapp Halder- 
man, Eva Holmes, Lil Smith Utzinger, 
and Elizabeth Utzinger, Marie Utzinger 
Thomason, Sophie Utzinger, Hazel 
Utzinger, and many others. 

One unique feature of the club was 
that each guest was assigned a task 
according to the guest’s sewing special- 
ty and the wishes of the hostess at the 
meeting. Each member had a specialty: 
i.e. hem stitching beautiful large dinner 
napkins, luncheon cloths, bed linens, 
darning, mending, embroidery, knit- 
ting, crochet, smocking, beautiful hand- 
made baby clothes, whatever the host- 
ess desired, and of course, Sophie's out- 
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May Utzinger, in 1912 
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standing lace pieces, a result of her 
training as a young girl in Switzerland. 

In July of 1909, Nellie journeyed to 
Spokane where she registered and 
placed her application for the land 
drawing in the Coeur d’Alene Indian 
reservation. Her number was not 
drawn, but she reported that she spent a 
delightful week with friends in the 
inland city. 

In 1913, she married Jack Howard, 
Spanish-American War veteran and 
steward of the Astoria Elks Club. Jack 
was an excellent cook and was 
employed as a chef on the Union Pacif- 
ic Portland — Omaha run, as well as at 
some of Astoria’s best restaurants. 

Nellie and Jack set up housekeeping 
in the Knutsen flat at 11th and Irving 
where daughter Hester was born. Later 
they moved to Bond Street across from 
her parents’ house, next door to the his- 
toric Hobson — Halderman house. This 
is where their daughter Helen was born. 
Sometime later they purchased the 
house on Kensington Avenue at 10th 
where Jack’s vegetable garden was the 
envy of the neighborhood. 

Nellie joined the Troy Laundry busi- 
ness office where she worked as a 
bookkeeper for many years until her 
untimely death in 1938. 

Her two daughters were both school- 
teachers. Hester Huber, who died last 
January, resided in Burlington, Oregon. 
Helen Horne lived in Ventura, Califor- 
nia and is also recently deceased. 

Next in line was May (1881-1941), 
generally regarded as the “brain” of the 
family. She graduated from A.H.S. in 
1897 at age 15 as valedictorian and as a 
member of the Polyanthus Club (from 
the Greek meaning blooming). She 
entered Oregon Normal at Monmouth 
that fall and graduated two years later 
ranked number one in all the courses 


she studied. (For a picture of this AHS 
graduating class see the Spring 1981 
Cumtux.) 

The Astoria School board apparently 
felt that she was too young at 17 to 
teach in the public schools even though 
she had impeccable credentials. She 
took a job in a one room school, across 
the river, the name of which is now 
unknown. 

A year later she started teaching at 
Astoria’s Olney School. The board 
apparently thought that at 18 she was 
mature enough to be entrusted with 
Astoria students. 

May never married. Her students 
were her family. She taught at Olney, 
McClure, Taylor, and Central and 
ended her career teaching fourth grade 
at Lewis and Clark. She was an exceed- 
ingly strict disciplinarian and set high 
standards for her students, regardless of 
their intelligence, background, or atti- 
tude. The school board received occa- 
sional complaints that she was too 
demanding, but she never backed 
down. 

May’s brother Bill had purchased a 
Plymouth four-door sedan with his 
WWI soldier’s bonus. This enabled him 
to act as the chauffeur for Sophie, May, 
and Hattie, while he was living at the 
Bond Street residence with them. 

After Bill’s incarceration (more on 
that later), May learned to drive, 
although never reaching a level above 
that of novice. 

In July of 1941, a young friend, Bill 
Hutchinson, drove May, Hattie and 
their friend, Lou Knutsen, up to Port- 
land for a social visit with their niece, 
Hester Huber, and her new daughter, 
Carol. On their return to Astoria, they 
dropped Bill off at his home in Astor 
Court and proceeded to return to the 
Bond Street residence. 
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Hester and Helen Howard 


May was driving the automobile 
when it plunged out of control and 
smashed head-on into an apple tree 
after jumping the curbing on Oregon 
Avenue near Florence Avenue. May 
received a fractured skull, fractured jaw, 
broken kneecap and severe cuts about 
the head. Hattie, riding in the front seat, 
suffered a broken jaw and nose, contu- 
sions and multiple lacerations about the 
head and face. Lou Knutsen received a 
fractured left arm, a dislocated shoulder 
and head injuries when the impact 
threw her against the front seat from her 
position in the back seat. 

Their auto was going downhill and 
met a car traveling uphill. May, who 
only recently had received her driver’s 
license, apparently became rattled, and 
it is the general consensus that she 
stepped on the accelerator, instead of 


10 


the brake, with disastrous results. The 
front end of the car was demolished. 
May and Hattie hit the windshield with 
such force it was shattered. Lou Knut- 
sen hit the front seat with such impact it 
was almost broken in two. Hattie and 
Lou were hospitalized for some time, 
but eventually recovered. Hattie’s facial 
injuries were so extensive that they 
required what is now known as cosmet- 
ic surgery. For three days May drifted 
in and out of a coma before succumbing 
to her injuries. The writer viewed the 
automobile and the scene of the acci- 
dent with disbelief. It just did not seem 
possible that the relatively small apple 
tree could wreak that kind of havoc on 
the automobile and its passengers. 

The third daughter, Hedwig (known 
as Hattie) followed in May’s footsteps 
and graduated from Astoria High 
School at age 16 in 1901 as valedictori- 
an. She did not immediately continue 
her education, but worked for eight 
years as a bookkeeper for the Dunbar 
Company and then entered the Belling- 
ham, Washington normal school. Grad- 
uating in 1911, she was employed at 
Central (Lewis and Clark) as a second 
grade teacher. The writer had Hattie for 
his second grade teacher and remem- 
bers that she tried to instill in her stu- 
dents a love of reading. 

Hattie also never married and after 
the death of her mother in 1938 and 
May in 1941, she sold the Bond Street 
residence and moved in with my moth- 
er on Jerome Avenue for about a year. 
She then lived for some time with 
Frank and Barbara Halderman in their 
large Victorian home (originally the 
Cherry house). She had a lovely 
upstairs room with lots of windows. 
Later, she took up permanent residence 
at the Elmore Apartments. It was with- 
in just a few blocks from her home that 
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Friends in 1906 (left to right): Lester Lounsberry, Harry 
Freeman, Arthur Van Dusen and Grover Utzinger. 


in 1955 she collapsed from a stroke and 
died several days later in the hospital. 

The oldest son, Grover W. (1885- 
1940) was manager of the Astoria 
Branch and a director of the U.S. 
National Bank at the time of his drown- 
ing at Cannon Beach in 1940. (See the 
Grover Utzinger biography in the Fall 
2000 Cumtux tor this story.) 

Next in line was Otto (1888-1976) 
who graduated from Astoria High in 
1906. That fall he left for Stanford 
where he enrolled as an engineering 
student. After his first year, he changed 
to premedical and graduated with that 
major in 1910. He was the athlete of the 
family and was on the varsity track 


team while at Stanford. CCHS has in its 
possession a trophy cup inscribed “440 
relay, ‘O08, Utzinger, Morton, Herbert, 
Short.” 

Summers in high school and college, 
he worked on the seining grounds or the 
cannery and developed a life long aver- 
sion to fish, especially salmon. The 
summer after the San Francisco earth- 
quake, he remained in California where 
he chipped mortar off bricks so they 
could be reused. He later said that if 
you knew the tricks of the trade and 
worked hard, it was possible to make 
good money at | cent per brick. 

After graduating from Stanford and 
taking postgraduate work there, he 
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Otto Utzinger, 1910 
Baltimore, Maryland 


enrolled in what was then considered 
the top medical school in the country, 
Johns Hopkins at Baltimore, Maryland. 

While in medical school, he was 
unable to return to Astoria in the sum- 
mers due to the expense and time 
involved. He found employment as an 
athletic director or medical director in 
boys’ summer camps. 

Upon completion of his internship 
and surgical residency, he was commis- 
sioned a captain in the US Army Med- 
ical Corps. This turn of events so dis- 
turbed his fiancée, Miss Saint Martin of 
Baltimore, that their wedding, sched- 
uled for August, 1917, was called off at 
the last minute, even though his broth- 
er, Grover, had gone back east to act as 
best man. 

In 1918, he was sent to France where 
he was stationed at a front line field 
hospital for the duration of hostilities. 
After the Armistice, he returned to the 
U.S. as a highly decorated soldier with 


the rank of Lieutenant Colonel at the 
age of thirty. 

Dr. Henderson of Astoria invited 
Otto to join his practice in his home- 
town. But a Stanford classmate advised 
him that the medical director and chief 
surgeon of the Kennecott Copper Hospi- 
tal in Humbolt, Arizona was retiring 
and that position was open. 

The copper mining firm made him 
such a lucrative offer he could not turn 
it down and he practiced there and at 
the Ray, Arizona hospital until his 
retirement in 1953, when he and his 
wife Mary moved to Paradise Valley, 
Arizona. 

Early on in 1924, he was elected a 
Fellow in the American College of Sur- 
geons at the early age of 36. In 1938, 
he, along with some other prominent 
surgeons, founded the American Board 
of Surgery which certified the compe- 
tency of this branch of medicine. 

Otto brought his young family up to 
Cannon Beach every summer to escape 
the oppressive Arizona heat, which was 
difficult to moderate with the primitive 
air conditioning then available. Otto 
was a low handicap golfer and he 
enjoyed playing with his old friends 
and classmates at the Astoria Golf and 
Country Club. He was pictured in a 
National Geographic article which fea- 
tured his hole-in-one on the oiled and 
hard packed sand greens then in use in 
the desert. 

Subsequent to his brother Grover’s 
drowning, Otto generously wrote off 
the substantial balance still owing on 
the loan he had made to his brother at 
the time the Astoria National Bank 
closed. 

After his retirement from the hospi- 
tal, he was a medical director of the Ari- 
zona Rehabilitation Institute for a num- 
ber of years. 
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His two sons who survive him are: 
Dr. William Utzinger of Los Altos 
Hills, California and Dr. David 
Utzinger of Phoenix, Arizona. 

The baby of the family was Willie 
(1890-1958). After his graduation, he 
was employed as a clerk and sold insur- 
ance until 1917 when he enlisted in the 
Navy and sailed with the Atlantic fleet 
on a destroyer. 

After the war he returned to Astoria 
where he found a job as a marine engi- 
neer until he relocated to Southern Cal- 
ifornia where he worked on the fringes 
of the movie industry. 

During the Depression, Bill came 
home from California unemployed. He 
was single and moved in with Sophie. 
He got a job at the Post Office, proba- 
bly through the efforts of his brother, 
Grover, a good friend and business 
associate of Harry Burke, the postmas- 
ter. 

Everyone knew Bill enjoyed betting 
at the dog races in Portland and thought 
it was just innocent fun. So it was a 
great surprise when postal inspectors 
arrested him for embezzling funds in 
the amount of $60.00. 

Grover arranged for C.W. Halder- 
man to represent Bill before Alger Fee, 
the no nonsense federal judge in Port- 
land, where he entered a guilty plea. A 
large contingent went up to Portland, 
including the Rev. Hughes, and other 
solid citizens to plead for clemency. It 
appeared he would receive probation, 
but the judge requested a presentence 
investigation. 

When postal inspectors advised the 
probation officer that Bill not only 
embezzled the money, he also arranged 
it so suspicion fell on others, the judge 
was not inclined to leniency. He sen- 
tenced Bill to several years at McNeil 
Island. 


Bill went back to Southern Califor- 
nia after his release from prison. He 
returned to Oregon once in the fifties 
and he visited the writer at that time. He 
remarked that he wanted to see his rel- 
atives and especially his sister Hattie, 
one more time before he died. He 
seemed a sad and lonely man. 

This concludes the chronicles of the 
lives of C.C. and Sophie Utzinger and 
their six children. 

Of the eight surviving grandchil- 
dren, only one, Grover Jr., remains in 
Clatsop County. 


Brother #2, Jacob Carl (Jake) 
(1848-1923) 

Of the four brothers, Jake was next 
in line in age, after C.C., but was the 
last to leave Switzerland, emigrating to 
Crookston, Minnesota in 1880, twelve 
years after C.C. 

Jacob C. married Anna Albright of 
Stadl, Switzerland, and their first three 
children were born in Switzerland. 
Their fourth was born in Crookston. 

Following in the footsteps of C.C. 
and Albert W., he moved his family to 
Astoria in 1889. He located in Upper- 
town where he found employment as a 
brewer at the North Pacific Brewery. 

The family moved into a new home 
at 1634 Grand in Uppertown in 1895 
(now 3356 Grand), where they were 
active in the affairs of Holy Innocents 
Episcopal Chapel for many years. 

In 1898, he established Utzinger’s 
News Depot. (See page 41 of A Pictor- 
ial History of Astoria for two views of 
this establishment.) In addition to the 
News Depot (later known as Utzinger 
& Son), he also operated a cigar facto- 
ry for a number of years. In 1911, he 
sold the News Depot (Utzinger & Son) 
to his son Albert Frederic. 
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Jacob Carl and Anna Albright Utzinger and their children: in front: Edward; 
in back, | to r: Marie, Jacob and Albert. The family operazted a book store in 
Astoria. 
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Their last residence was at 505 Har- 
rison (now I111 Harrison). Jacob C. 
died in 1923 and his wife died shortly 
thereafter in 1924. Both are buried at 
Greenwood. 

After completing his schooling, the 
oldest son Jacob J. (1876-1968) was 
employed as a cigar maker by W.F. 
Scheike. After leaving the cigar making 
trade, he joined his father in the opera- 
tion of the Utzinger & Son news vendor 
business, and the two of them estab- 
lished a cigar making facility. 

After his brother, Albert F., bought 
the News Depot from Jacob C. in 1911, 
Jacob J. operated the cigar factory for a 
number of years before going to work 
at the Pillsbury Flour Mill. Prior to his 
retirement, he worked for his brother at 
Utzinger’s Book Store. 

Jacob J. and his wife Elizabeth were 
longtime members of Holy Innocents 
and Grace Episcopal Church. They 
resided for many years at 585 Kensing- 
ton Avenue (now 1353 Kensington). 
Jacob J. died at the age of 92. 

The second son, Albert F. (1878— 
1955), after completing his public 
school education, was employed as a 
painter and decorator in Astoria and 
Seattle. In 1911, he purchased Utzinger 
News Depot from his father. Evidently 
a tenacious businessman, he rebuilt the 
bookstore twice after it burned to the 
ground in 1922 and 1951. In 1933, the 
business declared bankruptcy but he 
soon reopened. 

He was active in church and com- 
munity affairs. He was a member of 
Kiwanis and the Chamber of Com- 
merce and was a founder and a member 
of the first board of directors of the 
local YMCA. 

In 1913, Albert F. married Lillian 
Smith (1889-1983) in Astoria. She was 
his life long partner in the operation of 
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the bookstore. They had one son, 
Edward George, (1915-1974). In 1932, 
he received the Rotary Cup at AHS and 
was named outstanding senior in 1933. 
He suffered from ill health but was able 
to attend Pacific University intermit- 
tently. After his death in 1974, the store 
was sold out of the family and eventu- 
ally closed its doors forever. 

At the time of his death at age of 79, 
Albert Frederick Utzinger was the 
owner of Astoria’s oldest stationery and 
bookstore. 

Marie Utzinger Thomason (1879- 
1961) was a self-employed dressmaker 
living at her parents’ home at 1634 
Grand Avenue for many years. Her 
brother Albert F. also employed her as a 
bookkeeper at the bookstore off and on. 

Marie was active socially and was 
president of D.M.C.D. Club in 1910 
and was president of the Ladies Guild 
of the Episcopal Holy Innocents Chapel 
in Uppertown. 

In 1927, she married Thomas 
Thomason, a skilled cabinetmaker who 
had emigrated from Great Britain. 
Thomason designed, built, and donated 
the chancel rail at the altar and the pul- 
pit for Grace Episcopal Church. Marie 
and Tommy’s union was childless. 
They were always popular members of 
the family. They lived for many years in 
what had been her parents’ residence at 
505 Harrison. 

The youngest of Jacob C.’s children 
and the only one born in the U.S.A., 
was Edward H. (1886-1908). He lived 
with his parents, Jacob C. and Anna at 
1634 Grand Avenue. 

At the age of 18, he was employed at 
Astoria Iron Works as a pattern maker 
until his death at age 22. 

With the death of Edward G. in 
1974, this branch of the family expired. 


Courtesy of John Utzinger 
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John N. and Jane Crandall Utzinger, ca. 1910. 
Seaside Marshal 
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(For pictures of the Jacob Carl 
Utzinger family see the Fall 198] 
Cumtux, page 34.) 


Brother #3, John Nathan 
(1851-1939) 


John Utzinger emigrated from 
Switzerland to Eau Claire, Wisconsin in 
1873. In 1876, he married Jane Cran- 
dall (1858—1928) at Mondovi, Wiscon- 
sin, her birthplace. 

On the 1880 census, he is listed as a 
farmer in Polk County, Minnesota with 
a one-year-old daughter, Mary. 

While living in Polk County, Min- 
nesota he applied for a homestead claim 
in that county. 

In 1906, John made an exploratory 
trip to Seaside, leaving his family in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin where his wife 
Jane had purchased a house and where 
his daughter Nettie was employed as a 
domestic. Apparently, John was favor- 
ably impressed with Seaside, and the 
following year, his family joined him 
there. 

By the time John relocated from Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin to Seaside, Oregon in 
1907, his family of one son, Frank 
Casper, and three daughters, Sue, Nettie 
and Bessie was complete. 

John’s decision to bypass Astoria 
and to settle in Seaside was undoubted- 
ly influenced by his younger brother, 
Albert William, who had moved from 
Astoria to Seaside in 1903. 

John was appointed Seaside town 
marshal and the accompanying picture 
taken in 1910 shows John proudly 
flashing his six-pointed marshal’s star. 

The damp coastal climate did not 
agree with son, Frank, and as a result, in 
1908, he relocated to the Okanogan 
Valley in Eastern Washington where he 
applied for land patents on three BLM 
homesteads. 


The remainder of the family moved 
to Portland around 1912. None of the 
family stayed in Seaside, so their con- 
nection to Clatsop County was short- 
lived. 

John was employed as a laborer and 
maintenance man until his retirement 
around 1917. He continued to live in 
Southeast Portland until his death in 
1939. 

John’s grandson, John H., now 90, 
of Tonasket, Washington writes refer- 
ring to his only son, Larry, “Larry has 
no sons so that’s the end of the John N. 
line.” 


Brother #4, (Al) (1855-1936) 

Albert William (not to be confused 
with his son, Albert, or his nephew, 
Albert Frederic) was the youngest of 
the four brothers and the second to emi- 
grate from Switzerland to the U.S.A. 

In 1873, at the age of 18, he joined 
his older brother, C.C., in Alma, Wis- 
consin, where he learned the harness 
building trade. In 1876, he established 
and led the Alma Brass Band. In 1879, 
he moved to Crookston, Minnesota 
where he built a new harness shop at 
the rear of William Stuart’s saloon. Al 
was the musician of the family and 
could play almost any instrument and 
play it very well. At an early age, he 
became a band and orchestra leader as 
well as a theatrical impresario and a 
restaurateur. 

While in Crookston, he organized 
and led the Crookston Orchestra until 
1881 when, in a huff, he left the orches- 
tra leaderless, at the time it had a series 
of scheduled performances. The 
orchestra was able to find another con- 
ductor and fulfill its scheduled engage- 
ments. This contretemps left Al feeling 
unwanted, unappreciated and unpopu- 
lar. Leaving Crookston and heading 
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west, he first stopped in Spokane Falls 
for some time before ending up in Asto- 
ria in 1884. 

Al joined the small colony of the 
Swiss in Astoria headed by the wealthy 
and socially prominent John Kopp, the 
owner of the North Pacific Brewery. 
John’s wife was the former Annie 
Boentgen, whose family owned the 
North Pacific Bottling Works and the 
Crown Soda Works (See Fall 1989 
Cumtux for more on the Utzinger- 
Boentgen connection. ) 

Al married Annie’s sister Lena 
Boentgen in 1886, and as a result of this 
liaison, he immediately became a force 
in the Astoria brewery and saloon 
scene, including the ownership of the 
Cosmopolitan Saloon. 

His brother, C.C., joined him in 
Astoria a year later in 1887 and took 
over the Cosmopolitan Saloon (which 
now had a full time orchestra) and the 
Gambinus Saloon and the agency of the 
Gambinus Brewery. Al was busy with 
the City Center Saloon and Restaurant, 
the California Wine House and the Cos- 
mopolitan Theater. 

In conjunction with his brother, 
C.C., they operated, at the rear of C.C.’s 
Bond Street residence, the North Pacif- 
ic Bottle Works, the sole bottler of 
North Pacific beer. 

In 1893, Professor A.W. Utzinger 
organized and led the Astoria Brass 
Band, and at the June pioneer picnic, he 
furnished the music. 

Al opened the California Wine 
House, offering fine wines of every 
brand and quality, supplying either the 
trade or families in any quantity 
desired, from a quart to a hogshead. He 
also supplied pure and unadulterated 
North Pacific Brewery Beer, (John 
Kopp’s). He promised this beer would 
give general satisfaction and would be 


furnished in quantities to suit. 

Later in the year, Al opened the Cos- 
mopolitan Theater as a first class place 
of amusement. The opening night show 
featured Miss Millie Morres, Miss Zola 
Verda and Mr. Frank Millem. The aim 
of the theatre was to maintain Al’s rep- 
utation for supplying both first class 
music and a first class show. 

By 1894, the Cosmopolitan Saloon 
was sold to Louis Boentgen and the two 
brothers left the saloon and brewery 
business. Al moved into music, the- 
atrics, and restaurants. C.C. opted for 
politics. In addition, Jake, C., formerly 
a brewer for John Kopp, established the 
Utzinger News Depot. 

In 1900, Lena Utzinger, Al’s wife, 
opened and was the proprietor of the 
Sunnyside Restaurant in Hammond. 
The same year daughter, Annie, was 
elected Goddess of Liberty for the 4th 
of July celebration at Hammond. Con- 
currently, Al was appointed Justice of 
the Peace for Astoria. 

In July of 1901, Al brought into 
Astoria one of the largest eagles ever 
seen in the vicinity. It was shot near 
New Astoria (Hammond) and had a 
wingspan of nine feet from tip to tip. It 
was a beautiful specimen, which was 
stuffed and mounted by Carl Boentgen. 

In 1903, he composed “The Budget 
March” which he dedicated to the Asto- 
ria Daily Budget newspaper. The news- 
paper, commenting on the publication 
of “The Budget March,” stated that 
“Mr. Utzinger on numerous occasions 
had directed musical affairs in this city 
with much success.” They further wrote 
“One of the best brass bands that Asto- 
ria ever had was organized and con- 
trolled by Al Utzinger under the name 
of the Western Amateur Brass Band.” 
(See Winter 1981 Cumtux for more on 
“The Budget March.’’) 
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Al Utzinger with a few members of the Seaside Girls Band, ca. 1930 


Expanding once again, he opened 
and conducted the Cosmopolitan Music 
Hall, which grew in public favor until 
he had the enviable reputation of pos- 
sessing the finest orchestra in the state. 

Al filed for BLM land patents for 
homesteads in Pacific and Wahkiakum 
counties. There is no record of any sub- 
sequent action on his part, nor any 
record that he ever lived across the 
river. 

He and Lena with their two children 
moved to Seaside in 1903, where they 
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opened a combination lodging house 
and liquor store named “The Arcade.” 
A year later Al announced that he was 
opening a first class restaurant in con- 
nection with “The Arcade.” The place 
was known as the “Magnolia” and was 
under the direct supervision of Mrs. 
Utzinger, whose reputation as a caterer 
was well established. Daughter Annie 
(1888-1978) married Harry Wheatley 
in 1908. He was a partner in the Selnes 
and Wheatley general store, a Seaside 
landmark for many years. 
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In 1907, Al branched out, building a 
warehouse and railroad spur where he 
operated a combined coal and wood 
yard, as well as a grain depot. It was at 
this time he built a new residence at 
1111 Second Ave. 

Daughter Annie was installed as the 
“hello girl” (telephone operator) for the 
local phone company replacing Miss 
Emma Miller, the first young lady to 
hold the position. 

Son Albert was a musician like his 
father. He attended Oregon Agricultural 
College from 1906 to 1910 where he 
participated in musical activities. Sum- 
mers he operated the concessions at 
Gearhart Park. Later he moved to Flori- 
da where he was a band and orchestra 
leader. 

Keeping busy, Al instructed and led 
the twenty-piece Army band at Fort 
Stevens, as well as a band at Warrenton. 
In 1912, he signed a contract to instruct 
and lead the 25-piece brass band at 
New Astoria (Hammond). 

In Seaside, Al instructed and led the 
Seaside girls’ band, a fixture in the Ore- 
gon musical scene in the twenties and 
thirties. But Al got in an argument with 
the Seaside school board about his pay 
and in 1932, he disbanded the band. 
This state of affairs was short lived, and 
he soon had the band performing again. 
In June of 1935, at the age of 82, he led 
the Seaside girls’ band the entire length 
of the Rose Festival parade, never once 
relaxing his ramrod straight military 
posture. . 

It was at this time that the writer 
took weekly clarinet lessons from Al 
with no discernable results. 

Al died in 1936, a few hours after 
alumna of the Seaside girls’ band had 
given him a party in observance of his 
83rd birthday. His death was sudden, 
coming from a heart attack. 
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In commenting on his death, the 
Oregonian wrote, “Mr. Utzinger had 
attained more than local prominence as 
a band director during his 50 years of 
residence in Clatsop County. He organ- 
ized and directed a band in Astoria over 
45 years ago and almost continuously 
since that time had been a director of 
some musical organization. His Seaside 
girls’ band had always been in demand 
throughout the state and his erect figure 
was recognized by thousands who 
watched the organization on parade 
every year.” 


Conclusion 

Although the four Utzinger brothers 
left no lasting imprint on Clatsop 
County, their presence and the pres- 
ence of their children was certainly felt 
and was a positive influence in the 
community. 

Initially in brewing, bottling, cigar 
making, and saloon keeping, they 
moved on to politics, law enforcement, 
news vending, stationery, books, music, 
restaurants, theatrics, teaching, medi- 
cine and banking. Never movers or 
shakers or part of the Astoria elite, they 
made their mark as one of the many 
hardworking, ordinary, Oregon pioneer 
families who were instrumental in the 
progressive development of Clatsop 
County. 

They were among the pioneers who 
took part in the great westward move- 
ment in the U.S. 


The author acknowledges the assis- 
tance he received from Karen Sand- 
berg, Polk County Historical Society, 
Crookston, Minnesota and Melodie 
Kuby, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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From The Sailor's Magazine And Seaman’s Friend 
Vol. 59. February 1887, No. 2 





Mal-Treatment of Sailors at 
Astoria and at Portland, in Oregon. 


We print a letter lately received from 
our missionary at Astoria, Oreg., with 
the remark that the letter and the 
extracts taken together, disclose, we 
should judge, a state of things suffi- 
ciently disgraceful to the communities 
wherein these cases occur, --to insure 
the activity of all good citizens for their 
suppression, at whatever cost of res- 
olute exertion and pecuniary expense. 


ASTORIA, ORE., 
Dec. 17th, 1886 

Enclosed I send you a few extracts 
from The Oregonian of Portland, and 
The Astorian of this place, to show how 
sailors are treated by Boarding-house 
Masters and their runners in these 
regions. 

That marked No. 1, is the case of a 
poor old man who, in a “doped” condi- 
tion, was put on board a ship lying in 
the stream here, by four boarding-house 
runners, to take the place of an able sea- 
man, who it seems, had never been a 
sailor. A grosser outrage could hardly 
be conceived. And yet, for this offense, 
the penalty of which is from three to ten 
years in the penitentiary, they are held 
only in $250 bail to appear before the 
Grand Jury! Justice of the Peace, where 
is thy justice? 

No. 2 shows how a poor Sailor, 
Kalasuha, was “doped” to death lately 
by Kelly and Moran, in Jim Turk’s 


sailor boarding-house in Portland. You 
will see that Kelly, the principal, by the 
meanderings of the law, got off “scot 
free,” while Moran, the second in 
crime, while trying to save him, got his 
own neck in the halter. 

No. 3 shows what perfect despera- 
does these runners are, who, if thwarted 
in their purposes, can resort to a 
revolver, as readily as poison. We can 
never do anything with these men as 
long as the election of our municipal 
officers is in their owns hands, and until 
the United States Government appoints 
its own Officers to see that laws which 
are made for the protection of sailors 
are executed faithfully. We want no 
more laws. We only want the faithful 
execution of those we have. What do 
these men care about the Dingley Law, 
or any other laws, which are only 
straws in the hands of faithless officers! 

No. 4 will speak for itself. During a 
very interesting mission conducted by 
the noted evangelist, Mrs. Hampson 
Hennes of Liverpool, which closed last 
week, three sailor boys were converted. 
One of these [August Draws], the sub- 
ject of the enclosed poem, was snatched 
away from the meetings against his 
will, and although sought after diligent- 
ly by Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Whitmore 
(two W.C.T.U. ladies), and myself, 
could not be found. Lost! Lost! Lost! 
[The poem written by Azalea E. Osgood 
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Many men were shanghaied onto ships like this one tied up at the dock 
in Astoria, in the years from the 1870s to the early 1900s. 
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on December 8, 1886 has been omitted 
due to lack of space. A copy is available 
in the CCHS Archives. ] 

African slavery could not be a much 
worse condition than that of a sailor in 
one of these boarding houses. If he dare 
to disobey his masters, he is “doped” or 
pounded to death. I have two such cases 
now in my mind who, after being gross- 
ly beaten, were afraid to seek redress at 
the hands of the law, lest they should 


suffer still worse usage at the hands of 


their masters. Still we boast of our laws 
and liberty! 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHNSTON McCORMAC 


One Man That Didn’t Go. 

“Have you seen old Charley?” was 
asked Sheriff Ross yesterday afternoon. 
“Old Charley,” whose name is Brasseur, 
is an old Frenchman well known to 
many in Astoria and the logging camps 
at Knappa and vicinity, where he has 
worked off and on for the last sixteen 
years. He has worked, among others, for 
Sheriff Ross, who looks after the old fel- 
low when he comes to town, and when 
he was asked yesterday afternoon, it 
occurred to him that Brasseur hadn't 
shown up in his customary rounds that 


day. After some inquiries, the Sheriff 


took a boat and with Denny Curran 
went out to the Astoria which is lying in 
the stream, bound to Queenstown. 
Going on board and down in the fok’s’1, 
the first man he caught sight of was 
“Old Charley,” pacing the narrow 
precincts of his prison in an excited 
manner. He caught the Sheriff by the 
coat and said: “Oh, Mr. Ross; oh, my 
good friend, take me ashore now, right 


away; if you don’t I will throw myself 


overboard.” Ross soothed him and final- 
ly took him into the boat and brought 
him safe ashore. Had it not been for 


Sheriff Ross, this man, who says he 
signed no articles, and who is about as 
much good on board ship as a wagon 
wheel, would shortly have gone, against 
his will, to England before the mast. 

J.C. Davis got out a complaint in 
Justice Cleveland’s office charging 
M.M. Dee, Thos. Ward, Joe Baker and 
Dick McCarron with kidnaping Chas. 
Brasseur. These four were arrested and 
brought before the magistrate, deputy 
District Attorney Watson appearing for 
the prosecution, and F.D. Winton for 
the defense. After some preliminaries, 
nine o’clock this morning was set for 
the examination, and the defendants 
each gave bail in the sum of $250 for 
their appearance at that time. 


A Neat Substitution 
Justice sometimes has a way of turn- 
ing upon those who would defraud her; 
and in the case of Moran she has done 
this with admirable effect. Kelly and 
Moran were equally guilty of the mur- 
der of Kalasuha, the Greek sailor, and 
the trial of Moran has shown why Kelly 
alone was indicted for the crime and 
Moran held merely as a witness. Moran 
testified before the grand jury that the 
potion which caused Kalasuha’s death 
was administered by Kelly, and that he 
saw Kelly administer it; and he deliv- 
ered this testimony under promise from 
the foreman that no indictment would 
be returned against him (Moran) if his 
testimony in court should be the same 
as that delivered before the grand jury. 
But Moran didn’t keep this promise. 
Held as a witness, he seized an oppor- 
tunity to escape, apparently through the 
connivance of the jailor, and Kelly was 
acquitted because the direct evidence 
upon which the State’s Attorney relied, 
and which was to have been obtained 
— Continued on page 27 
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Astoria Spruce Corporation circa 1948. Compare this photo with the one on the 
bottom right is 23rd. The mill pond is at upper right. Note the houses and other 
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side of the front cover. A sea wall added to Astoria’s acreage. The street at the 
Idings along the waterfront. A few flowers and shrubs are all that remain now. 
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The 1954 Sanborn Insurance map of Astoria shows some of the same buildings 
that appear in the centerfold photograph. Railroad tracks run from bottom to 


top of page. Note the turntable for the railroad. °D” is for “dwellings.” 
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~ Continued from page 23 

through Moran, was wanting. Moran 
himself, upon his escape, was then 
indicted for the murder, and upon being 
recaptured was put upon trial, and now 
has justly been found guilty of murder 
in the first degree. His “smart” work 
has kept Kelly’s neck out of the noose 
and put his own in. 

It’s a pity that Kelly couldn’t hang 
too; but the hanging of Moran will be 
good enough as far as it goes. Had 
Moran remained and testified as he 
agreed to do, Kelly, unquestionably, 
would have been found guilty, and 
Moran probably would have obtained 
immunity. Hence, therefore, as they 
were equally guilty, and as only one, 
probably would have had to hang, it 
doesn’t matter much which one, and 
justice will be about equally satisfied, 
either way. 

Moran may now take what comfort 
he can out of the fact that he has suc- 
ceeded in saving his accomplice’s neck 
at the expense of his own. This verdict 
was much needed. It will put a check 
upon the practice long prevalent here of 
“doping” sailors, so as to facilitate the 
industry of crimping, kidnaping or oth- 
erwise decoying or conveying them on 
ship board, so as to get their advance 
wage. More men than Kelly and Moran 
have been in this nefarious business at 
our Northwestern ports for years, and it 
is high time that some one or more of 
the scoundrels are hanged for it. 

We must remark again, that from the 
present point of view, it is worthy of all 
admiration how neatly and deftly Mr. 
Moran has put himself in Mr. Kelly's 
place. The procession may now move on. 


Sailors Taken By Force 
About 2 o’clock last Friday morn- 
ing, a sailor boarding-house man, 1n 


Astoria, boarded a ship lying at one of 
the wharves ready for sea and attempt- 
ed to take off four sailors who had 
shipped. The mate came out and tried to 
prevent the men from leaving, when the 
boarding-house man drew a revolver 
and shot at the mate, the bullet passing 
through his hat and grazing the scalp. 
Being unarmed, the mate retreated, and 
the sailors and the assailant got ashore. 
The Oregonian’s informant was unable 
to learn any names, but the facts are as 
given above. Saturday’s Astorian has 
no mention of the matter. 


Astoria, Oregon. 

Reporting for the three months pre- 
ceding July Ist, Mr. McCormac, sailor- 
missionary, wrote: 

“In the last three months, as you will 
notice from statistics, very few deep sea 
ships have entered the Columbia, 
although there have been twenty or thir- 
ty with us all the time. Freight has been 
so scarce, and rates so low, that some 
ships have been obliged to go to the 
Sound for cargoes, and several others 
are loading lumber here for Australia 
and South American ports. A few are 
loading fish and flour at our docks, 
which the officers and crews much pre- 
fer, as it gives them a chance to see 
home and friends sooner. 

“I have had no trouble in finding 
ships to hold service on, in the last three 
months, but have been welcomed and 
treated very kindly by all. During their 
long stay in port, many sailors instead 
of running away to boarding-houses, 
have stayed by their ships, or gone fish- 
ing, and have attended services tolera- 
bly well. 

“At our last prayer-meeting, in the 
Young Men’s Hall, we had about thirty 
present. 
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Temperance Revival. 

“We have had quite a temperance 
revival in town, conducted by Col. Geo. 
Woodford, a member of the Presbyter- 
ian Church from Illinois. Nearly every 
one of the officers and crews in port 
took the pledge. As a result of this tidal 
wave of temperance, several of the 
saloons are doing a very small business, 
and have been obliged to send their bar- 
keepers out fishing, in which we all 
wish them good success. All the church- 
es have united heartily in the movement, 
standing shoulder to shoulder in the 
fight, and I assure you it was no ordi- 
nary gratification to me to see the ships 
so well represented at every meeting. 

“The ladies of the W.C.T.U. deserve 
much praise for their zeal and devotion 
in the cause, and are doing a grand work. 
We have organized a Rescue Club of 
nearly 700 members, which holds meet- 
ings every Saturday evening, and which 
we hope will do their duty at the polls on 
the 8th of November, in voting for our 
Constitutional Amendment. The saloons 
are very active in opposition, and have 
boycotted several of our newspapers for 
favoring the movement, but still it 
moves, and with God’s help, will con- 
tinue to move until we gain the victory.” 


Personal—A Good Service. 

“T am writing this report in Marsh- 
field, Coos Co., Oregon, where I have 
been spending a few days with my son, 
Dr. J.T. McCormac. The change of cli- 
mate and rest have been so beneficial to 
me that without any other medicine, I 
return to Astoria, (D.V.) [Deo Volente” 
is Latin for “God Willing.”] On Mon- 
day next, with my health so very much 
improved that I might almost say I am 
entirely well. In my absence of two 
weeks I am happy to say that kind 
friends at Astoria have not forgotten my 
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work. This morning I received a letter 
from my wife, in which she says, “Mrs. 
Snyder, (President of the W.C.T.U.), 
and I made arrangements for ship serv- 
ice yesterday (Sunday 26th,) on board 
the Glen Avon. Rev. Mr. Whitmore 
preached. We had good singing, the 
Misses F— * were there, and we had a 
fine congregation...” 


*The Flavel sisters, Nellie and Katie, 
were active supporters of this organiza- 
tion. They donated a piece of property 
to them for their building, shown below 
on the Sanborn Insurance map for 
1908. The building stood on the south 
side of Exchange street between Ith 
and 12. This is now part of the parking 
lot of the Peace Lutheran Church. 
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Some stories about the Columbia River bar and vessels oper- 
ating out of Astoria, from Lewis & Dryden’s Marine History of 
the Pacific Northwest (edited by E.W. Wright in 1895) 


The larger vessels, listed on the last 
three pages, carried passengers and 
goods on the Columbia River and along 
the coast while smaller ones stayed on 
the navigable rivers and crossed bays 
in the days before good roads and 
bridges. They carried lumber or fish, or 
were used by those with oyster beds. 
Some were pilot boats on the bar and 
some were used to hunt seals. 

The C.G. White and the Rosie Olsen 
had eventful histories. From the book 
referred to above come these stories: 


“The same gale that sent the Earle 
on her last cruise ended the career of 
the old Columbia River pilot schooner 
C.G. White. Soon after leaving the pilot 
service, she was fitted out for sealing, 
and for the past two seasons [1893- 
1894] had been engaged on the coast. 
She was caught off the Alaska shore by 
the gale, which as accompanied by a 
blinding snowstorm, with the ther- 
mometer three degrees below zero. Her 
sails were carried away, the fore top- 
mast went by the board, and her rudder 
became disabled. In this helpless condi- 
tion, she was carried before the wind, 
and just before morning struck a sub- 
merged reef and was soon smashed to 
pieces. A line was made fast to shore, 
and twenty-five of the crew reached 
land in safety, three losing their lives 
before the line was secured. Eight of 
those who landed perished from starva- 
tion and exposure, and several of the 
others were so badly frozen as to render 
amputation of limbs necessary. They 
were finally rescued by some Indians 
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and taken to Kodiak. Capt. Gus Isaac- 
son was one of the eleven who per- 
ished. 

“The Rosie Olsen, built at Portland 
in 1879 as a steam coaster which for the 
past few years had been sealing under 
the British flag, was wrecked off the 
coast of Japan in June. She was cap- 
tured by the Russians in 1892 for 
alleged trespassing in territorial waters, 
and on that occasion was christened the 
Prize. When the Russians learned that 
they could not hold her they gave her to 
the captain of the Vancouver Belle and 
sent her to Victoria with the crews of 
other vessels seized at the same time. 

“The pilot schooner Governor 
Moody, in charge of Capt. Peter C. 
Cordiner, with a crew of four men, was 
wrecked at the North Head, near the 
mouth of the Columbia, September 
20th [1890]. She drifted in during thick 
weather at 4:15 A.M. and was nearly in 
the breakers before the danger was dis- 
covered. There was not wind enough to 
get off shore, and a heavy sea soon bat- 
tered her to pieces against the rocks, 
which the captain and crew reached 
from the mast. The life-saving crew at 
Fort Canby afterward succeeded in sav- 
ing portions of her rigging.” 

Capt. Cordiner was later appointed 
a bar pilot. On December 12, 1900, he 
boarded the bark Andrada at the mouth 
of the Columbia River when a severe 
gale hit. He and the ship disappeared 
without a trace. 

Captain Cordiner’s widow’s house 
still stands at 1645 Irving in Astoria. 


Clatsop County Historical Society 


CCHS Photo # 7661-340 
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Old correspondence between CCHS & the Chinook Tribe 





The Return of the Skull 
of Chief Comcomly 


By Liisa Penner 


Introduction 


Various spellings of the name of 


Comcomly appear in this article. They 
have been spelled as we found them in 
the letters. For reasons of space, we are 
not insetting the letters or long pas- 
sages from these letters. 


The museums and historical soci- 
eties in the Lower Columbia River area 
are all preparing exhibits for the crowds 
of people expected to come here for the 
Bicentennial of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. Because little attention in 
the past has been given to the Native 
Americans who were here long before 
Lewis and Clark, the Clatsop County 
Historical Society decided to devote a 
whole room to this subject. For the past 
year, CCHS staff has been contacting 
descendants of these tribes to gather 
information for the exhibit and for our 
reference library. The information we 
gather will be shared with those of 
American Indian ancestry and with oth- 
ers who wish to learn more about the 
culture and history of the first residents 
of Clatsop County. 

We began first by surveying what 
information and objects we already had 
on exhibit and in storage at the CCHS’s 
Heritage Museum relating to the local 
Indian tribes. 

The written material was frag- 
mented and scattered throughout the 
collection. In the process of pulling all 
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this together, we found two files con- 
taining correspondence relating to the 
return of the skull of Chief Comcomly 
to the Chinook Tribe. The current staff 
and board members read these letters 
for the first time. After some discus- 
sion, it was decided to print them in 
Cumtux. 

In the early 1970s when these let- 
ters were written, the Clatsop County 
Historical Society was led by a core of 
members who had worked hard to get 
possession of the Flavel House, to pre- 
serve it, and to collect thousands of his- 
torical objects to display in it. They 
were fiercely protective of the organiza- 
tion. Not only did they refuse to part 
with any objects from the collection per- 
manently, they had a policy of not loan- 
ing out any objects. This applied not 
only to the Chinook Tribe, but also to 
the Oregon Historical Society and other 
area museums. In the years since, this 
policy has changed. For example, we 
recently parted with the cannonade from 
Arch Cape and the Cannon Beach Toll 
Road sign which are now at the Cannon 
Beach Historical Society’s museum. 
Good relationships with other heritage 
organizations are important to us. 

There has also been another 
change. CCHS, like most other muse- 
ums in the country, no longer considers 
it’ appropriate to display human 
remains. We have not had any in our 
collection for many years. 


Clatsop County Historical Society 

















The above design is taken from the sketch labeled ““Concomely’s Tomb, Astoria,” 
appearing in Charles Wilke’s Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, 


Vol. 4, p. 343. 


Our Society has begun to recog- 
nize the importance of the tribes and 
their rights and that is reflected now in 
the staff, board, and members of the 
Clatsop County Historical Society. 


Background 

In September 1835, Dr. Meredith 
Gairdner, a naturalist from England, 
visited Astoria in his travels searching 
for specimens of all sorts to take back 
to England for study. He learned of the 
grave of the great chief Comcomly and 
determined to take with him the flat- 
tened head of this man who had died 
four or five years before. A widesloping 
head was a mark of distinction among 
many of the tribes in the area and was 
achieved by placing infants in a cradle- 
board with a board resting on the head. 
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The body of Chief Comcomly 
had been placed on an ornamented scaf- 
fold and wrapped in blankets. Without 
the use of preservatives and in spite of 
our damp climate, the body had reached 
a dried state. Dr. Gairdner surreptitious- 
ly cut off the head, placed it in a box, 
took it with him to what are now the 
Hawaiian Islands and from there, sent it 
to Dr. John Richardson, another physi- 
cian and naturalist. The head was 
placed in a museum at Haslar, Gosport 
near Portsmouth, England where it 
remained for 117 years. 

On reading of its existence in the 
early 1950s, Burnby Bell of Astoria 
wrote to the Museum requesting that 
they send the skull to the newly formed 
Clatsop County Historical Society 
where it would be put on display. His 
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request was granted. When members of 
the Chinook Tribe learned about this, 
they made an attempt to regain posses- 
sion of the skull but were convinced by 
Bell that it would be treated with 
respect and should remain at the muse- 
um until the Tribe had a place for it. 

The first letter in the correspon- 
dence between the Chinook Indian 
Tribe and CCHS is transcribed as fol- 
lows: 


CHINOOK INDIAN TRIBE, INC. 
Post Office Box 372 
Ilwaco, Washington 98624 
January 1, 1971 


Adolph J. Sund, Chairman 
Stephen A. Meriwether, Secretary 
Robert Taylor, Treasurer. 


Curator: 

Clatsop County Historical Museum 
Flavel Mansion 

Astoria, Oregon. 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to ascertain the legal 
ownership of the skull purported to be 
that of Chinook Chief Cumcumly, 
which, I believe, was placed in your 
protection in the 1950’s by the Tribal 
Council. 

For several reasons, we dispute 
the contention that this is our great 
Chief’s remains, though it is an excel- 
lent example of a flattened Chinook 
skull. It is unfortunate its historical 
value must be cheapened by ballooning 
the identity as that of a great Chief. 

We would like to see this Chi- 
nook memorabilia put into its proper 
perspective, but that is deviating from 
the purpose of this letter. As Secretary 
of the Chinook Tribe, it is my duty to 
put our tribal files in order. This 
requires some filling in of vague spots, 
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doubtlessly caused by records lost in 
several office moves. 

Your help in ascertaining the sta- 
tus of the Chinook skull in question is 
greatly appreciated. Any records con- 
cerning this matter you can give me 
will be invaluable in plugging the holes 
in our tribal files. 

Sincerely, Stephen A. Meri- 
wether, Secretary 


Two weeks later, another letter 
followed, dated January 15, 1971 


Dear Sir: 

With further reference to the 
Comcomly Skull Case, I would greatly 
appreciate your sending me a complete 
history of the skull and your acquisition 
of it. This information is to be used in 
an article in our Tribal news letter. 

Sincerely, 

Stephen A. Meriwether, Secre- 
tary 


On January 16, May S. Miller of 
CCHS responded in a letter that was a 
little garbled. 


Dear Sir: 

Your letters of Jan. Ist and Jan. 
ISth received, regarding the history of 
the Indian skull now at the Clatsop 
County Historical Society. 

Our former corresponding histo- 
rian and past President and Vice Presi- 
dent, now deceased, Mr. Burnby Bell 
Spent many years on the research and 
history of this Indian skull. [Burnby 
Bell died in 1968.] 

This whole investigation and 
research was over a period of twenty 
years, which entailed the writing of at 
least one hundred letters to London, 
England, Washington, D.C. and many 
other cities in tracing down the history. 


Clatsop County Historical Society 


Clatsop County Historical Soci- 
ety recommends a very complete and 
authentic history of Clatsop County and 
the many Indian information and histo- 
ry and Indian lore. The name of the his- 
tory is “Clatsop County, Ore.” sells for 
$5.00. We sponsor this history at Clat- 
sop County Historical Society and sell 
many copies to school teachers, stu- 
dents of history and collectors of good 
books. There is much in this book about 
the Indian Chief Cumcumly, and the 
records in this book should be a big 
help to you to find some of the answers. 

Sincerely yours, 

May S. Miller, Secretary. 


If you decide to buy history book 
send 25 cents for post. and mail. 


Stephen Meriwether responded 
on the 23rd. 


Dear Mrs. Miller: 

I thank you for your letter of Jan- 
uary 15, 1971. Lappreciate your recom- 
mendation of the book Clatsop County 
Oregon, which I have read some time 
ago. The information in this book is 
good, but far too superficial for the 
needs of the Chinook Tribe. 

In your letter you mentioned the 
letters written by Mr. Burnby Bell, who 
we worked with on this matter some 
years ago. I should like to know the 
possibility of our gaining copies of Mr. 
Bell’s letters for our records. Please 


quote me a cost for this. Perhaps if 


gaining copies of Mr. Bell’s letters isn’t 
possible, you could research the 
addresses to which Mr. Bell wrote and 
we will duplicate his work. 

The Chinook Tribe thanks you 
for your help in this matter. I hope to be 
in closer contact with you in the future. 

Stephen A. Meriwether 


On the 30th, May Miller wrote 
back: 


Mr. Stephen A. Meriwether 
Ilwaco, Wash. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of Jan. 23rd received 
and contents noted. 

If you worked with Burnby Bell 
on this project, he must have given you 
all the pertinent information he had on 
this subject. Mr. Bell had the most 
information and history of everything 
in this area, and it has been a great loss 
to our Historical Society. We do not 
have any of his letters, historical mate- 
rial or addresses. I have no idea who 
would know. Records of 100 years ago 
or even several years more recently 
were not as carefully filed as records 
are recorded today, and the records that 
were kept, many were destroyed by fire 
or other losses. 

We do have in a locked showcase 
in the Museum a letter written in long 
hand about Concomly skull year 1824. 
I have never read this long letter or 
taken it from the case. My duty as Sec- 
retary of Clatsop County [Historical 
Society] does not include lengthy 
research on any one project. There is no 
paid historian or librarian in Astoria 
that would undertake this research. If 
you would care to read this old letter 
and could arrange to come to Astoria to 
see it, let me know before you come as 
I am serving as a juror on this Circuit 
Court term, and can’t always be at the 
Museum. I do not have jury duty Satur- 
day or Sunday, perhaps you could come 
then. I cannot say if this letter will 
answer the questions you are asking, 
but I know of no other source for infor- 
mation. 

Sincerely, 

May S. Miller Secretary 
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Stephen Meriwether answered 
nearly a month later, February 27, 
L971: 


Dear Mrs. Miller: 

I appreciate your letter of January 
30. Unfortunately, in our dealings with 
Mr. Burnby Bell he took far more infor- 
mation than he gave. 

As concerns the “Concomly let- 
ter of 1824,” I greatly appreciate your 
offer to view this. I am sure that it will 
add greatly to our knowledge. 

If it is possible, I wish you 
would be so kind as to have a photo- 
static copy of the above letter made at 
our expense. This copy to be placed in 
our tribal files for further reference 
and convenience. 

Your help in this matter will be a 
great service to the Chinooks. 

Sincerely, 

Stephen Meriwether 


The first time in 1971 that the 
minutes of CCHS mentioned the skull 
was on March 10th. 


“To give further information to 
the Chinook Indian Tribe for their 
records on Chief Concomly, Secretary 
[May Miller] had a photostatic copy 
made of the letter of Dr. Richardson of 
London and mailed to their secretary, 
Stephen Meriwether.” 


The next letter from Stephen 
Meriwether dates to June 12, 1971 and 
is an invitation to the members of the 
Historical Society to attend a salmon 
bake on August 7th at which were to be 
“many Indian dancers and singers, dis- 
plays and sales of Indian hand crafts. 
and a display of Indian artifacts from 
the Washington State Capitol Muse- 
um.” The festivities that year were to be 
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in honor of Chief Comcomly, the 
ancestor of the Tribe’s Chairman, 
Adolph J. Sund. 

Minutes from the July 14th meet- 
ing of CCHS members notes: 

A letter was read from Chinook 
Indian Tribe at Ilwaco, Wash. sending 
an invitation to our members and their 
families to attend a salmon bake dinner 
and Indian entertainment program to be 
held Saturday Aug 7th at Ilwaco. They 
also asked for the display of Chief 
Comcomly skull as a special attraction 
for the festivities. Secretary was 
instructed to write a letter to the Indian 
Tribe regretting that this Skull could not 
be taken from the Museum. 

On July 16, 1971, Stephen Meri- 
wether continued the dialogue concern- 
ing the ownership of the skull. 


Attn: May S. Miller, Secretary 
Re: Chief Comcomly cranium 

[Meriwether begins by quoting 
from Emma Gene Miller on page 65 of 
her book Clatsop County, Oregon — Its 
History, Legends and Industries, the 
book recommended earlier by May 
Miller] “...attending the conclave was 
Burnby Bell, who convinced the Indi- 
ans that the famed skull should rest in 
the Astoria museum unless the Indians 
could establish a more fitting monu- 
ment...” 

The time is fast approaching 
when the Chinook Indians will have 
such a “more fitting monument” in the 
form of the Chinook Tribal Historical 
and Cultural Museum to be constructed 
in Ilwaco. Presently Dr. James D. 
Nason, chairman anthropology divi- 
sion, Thomas Burke Memorial State 
Museum and the architecture depart- 
ment of the University of Washington 
are helping us to design plans for this 
complex in a longhouse style. 


Clatsop County Historical Society 


To stimulate interest in this project 
and to demonstrate our good faith, we 
have got to collect materials for display 
in the completed museum. Thus far we 
have been pledged loans from the Wash- 
ington State Capitol Museum; the Uni- 
versity of Washington has agreed to turn 
over various Chinook artifacts in their 
possession; and records and documents 
from various depositories and archives 
have been promised or obtained. 


This brings us to the question of 


the Chief Comcomly cranium in your 
custody. Obviously this, the remains of 
our most famous leader and my six 
times greatgrandfather, has incalculable 
cultural, historical and sentimental 
value to the members of the Chinook 
Tribe. For this reason, we propose that 
the Comcomly cranium be restored to 
the custody of his people. 

We propose that the Clatsop 


County Historical Society Board of 


Directors pass a resolution reinstating 
Chinook Tribal ownership of the Com- 
comly remains to be placed in our Trib- 
al museum upon its completion. This 
resolution should include a clause, to 
which we agree, 
Comcomly skull on display in the Flav- 
el Museum until the construction of our 
cultural center. 

The return of this cranium will 
add great incentive to forge ahead with 
our plans. It will also demonstrate to 
our backers that we are earnest in our 
plans and are capable of foraging mate- 
rials for our Museum. 

This request is not without prece- 


dent. As I mentioned, the University of 


Washington has agreed to release its 
Chinook artifacts into our custody. In 
New York, the state legislature is con- 
sidering a bill to return five of the major 
Wampum belts to the Iroquois Indian 
Tribe. These belts are now in New York 
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State museums. On the national scope, 
the Smithsonian Institute is returning its 
Indian artifacts as quickly as Tribes can 
construct proper museums to house 
them. We hope you will show your pro- 
gressiveness and follow the national 
trend of returning artifacts to their orig- 
inal owners. This means much to the 
American Indian, who is in search of 
his culture. Of course these artifacts 
will still be available to the general 
public, but they will be presented in a 
new light the Indian way. 

Most respectfully yours, 

Stephen A. Meriwether 


May Miller abandoned letter 
writing for a time and the next respons- 
es were from Captain Harvey J. 
Schroeder, President of CCHS. The 
tone of his letters contrasts with Meri- 
wether’s polite but determined manner. 


July 22, 1971 
Dear Mr. Meriwether: 

Your letter of July 16, 1971 
regarding the Cranium of Chief Com- 
comly is at hand. 

The Clatsop County Historical 
Society appreciate your efforts in erect- 
ing a building for the display of Indian 
Artifacts. 

The Cranium of Chief Comcom- 
ly was presented to this Museum where 
it shall remain on display for the bene- 
fit of the General Public. 

Our Museum has been in exis- 
tence many years, and I am sure that the 
Great Chief would be Honoured to 
know that we regard it with such great 
esteem. 

Sincerely, 
Harvey J. Schroeder, President 


On July 24th, Meriwether 
responded. 
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We are undo te disap- 
pointed in your July 22, 1971 response 
to our request for the future return of 
the cranium of our renowned leader 
Chief Comcomly....You have had cus- 
tody of this skull for many years and 
will continue to do so until our museum 
is built. Now you must consider restor- 
ing Comcomly to his own people. I am 
sure that if we held the remains of John 
Jacob Astor you would feel these 
remains should be housed in Astoria 
rather than in a Chinook museum. Here 
then is our situation. We appreciate the 
care you have taken with the Comcom- 
ly cranium, but we feel he should be 
returned “home.” 

An unreasonable attitude on the 
question pending is contradictory and 
harmful to the comraderie built 
between the Chinook Indian and the 
late Burnby Bell. We hope the Clatsop 
County Historical Society Board of 
Directors will reconsider our request. 
At any rate we intend to pursue every 
possible means of reaching a favorable 
settlement.” 


The Daily Astorian ran an editori- 
al on this subject and Fred Andrus also 
gave his view in his column in the 
paper. Jean Elliott Wakefield, a descen- 
dant of Chief Comcomly sent a letter to 
the Editor which was published on 
August 6, 1971. She wrote: “After read- 
ing the recent article and editorial com- 
ment in your newspaper, I feel com- 
pelled to voice my strong displeasure. 
The indignity of having my great great 
great grandfather’s skull on display like 
that of Neanderthal man is enough in 
itself without having it fought over like 
dogs fighting over a steak bone...The 
civilized g savages had nothing on the 
callous white man....This once great 
chief does not deserve this ‘freak in a 
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side show’ role. Perhaps it is time to 
take steps to stop it.” 

On August 11, 1971, May 
Miller’s minutes for CCHS reported: 


“Julia Slusher gave a report on 
the ComConly Festival at Ilwaco with 
salmon dinner on Aug. 7th. Alice Cahill 
had also attended and they were a little 
disappointed, as several features of the 
program were cancelled for the day.” 


Letter writing campaign 
Stephen Meriwether wrote again 
December 6th: 


Gentlemen: 

Since you have not responded to 
our letter of sometime past, we are 
forced to assume that you are disre- 
garding our request for the return of the 
Chief Comcomly skull. In light of this 
stand, the issue was brought before the 
Chinook Tribal Council for reassess- 
ment...” 


Meriwether said that the Council 
had decided that the skull should not 
remain on display, but receive a proper 
burial. “We have reason to believe that 
legal precedence is on our side in this 
matter. Therefore, if our request is not 
met, we will take this issue to the 
courts.” He went on to say that the 
Tribe had the promise of free counsel. 
“Are you going to cling to something to 
which you have no legal or moral right 
to? The Comcomly skull was. stolen 
nearly 130 years ago by a pretentious 
grave robber posing as a_ naturalist. 
Now you are openly condoning these 
actions by your refusal to return our 
dead chief’s remains.’ 


Copies of the letter went to every 
major dignitary in the region from the 
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governors of both Oregon and Wash- 
ington, Tom McCall and Daniel J. 
Evans, U.S. Senators and Representa- 
tives and other officials in the federal 
government. 

Senator Bob Packwood wrote to 
CCHS on December 16th: 


Gentlemen: 

I am sending you herewith a copy 
of a letter furnished me by the Chinnok 
[sic] Indian Tribe, Inc., which you 
should already have in your possession. 

While this is a matter somewhat 
out of the jurisdiction of a U.S. Senator, 


I am curious about the background of 


the skull in question. With such empha- 
sis today on the white man’s relation- 
ship with our Indians, | am wondering 
if the skull could be returned for burial 
voluntarily, thereby to some extent 
redeeming some good will by this ges- 
ture. According to the enclosed, it 
would appear that the skull has little 
historical value. 

At your convenience, I would 
indeed appreciate hearing from you 
regarding this situation. 

Signed Bob Packwood. 

CCHS minutes for the meeting 
on January 12th, 1972 reported: 


Another letter has been received 
from Sen. Packwood regarding the Chi- 
nook Indian Tribe regarding Chief Con- 
comly’s skull, and Pres. Schroeder 
asked our member Judge [Harold] 
Johnson for his opinion on this Indian 
skull. Judge Johnson made several sug- 
gestions in answering this controversy 
without getting into legal difficulty. All 
members at the meeting voiced their 
ideas and finally after considerable talk, 
Vera Gault made motion we go on 
record and start proceedings to return 
Skull to rightful owner, motion was 


seconded, but failed to pass with a hand 
count. This problem will be laid on the 
table until the next meeting. 


Two days later, Capt. HJ. 
Schroder responded to Packwood that 
“Our members are of the opinion that 
the Chinook Indian Tribe are far more 
interested in publicity, judging from the 
names that received copies of the letter 
that was sent to you than they are in the 
Skull itself... We feel that publicity 
seeking groups such as these people 
appear to be, should be far more inter- 
ested in preserving our history than in 
destroying same. When and if the Chi- 
nook Indian Tribe present concrete evi- 
dence that a grave with suitable Head 
Stones have been purchased and ready 
for Installation we will relinquish the 
Skull to them.” 

According to Carol Moore, a 
long time member and volunteer of 
CCHS, it was the letter from Packwood 
that forced the Society to change its 
stand. 

The same day, Capt Schroeder 
wrote to the University of Oregon ask- 
ing if someone there could make a “fac- 
simile” of the skull. Theodore Stern of 
the Department of Anthropology 
informed him that they did not have the 
facilities to do that but someone in 
Pennsylvania might. CCHS dropped 
this idea. 

Although CCHS had conceded to 
Senator Packwood that they would 
return the skull under certain condi- 
tions, it appears that the Tribal officials 
were not aware of this. 

Meanwhile, American Indian 
activists around the country learned 
about the dispute. lola Hayden, Execu- 
tive Director for Americans for Indian 
Opportunity, headquartered in Wash- 
ington D.C., and a member of the 
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Comanche Tribe, wrote on January 
18th: “...the possession and/or display 
of an Indian skull is most racist and 
insulting to Native Americans. Unlike 
artifacts or art objects of earlier periods 
which have historical significance for 
both Native Americans and whites, the 
use of a skull in this manner presents 
itself as an oddity something strange 
and unusual in being an Indian per- 
son...While proud of our heritage and 
our people, I see the possession and 
refusal to return the Indian skull as an 
expression on your part that Indian peo- 
ple differ little from other ‘objects’ that 
you display.” Ms. Hayden ended by 
stating that she was forwarding this 
case to their legal unit the Native 
American Legal Defense and Educa- 
tion Fund, Inc. 

Next to arrive was a letter, dat- 
ing to January 20th, from Mary Clo- 
quet of Pierce County who said that 
she was going to bring the subject up 
in a meeting of the Democratic Party 
in her area and demand that the skull 
be returned. 

With the prospect of Republicans 
and Democrats joining Native Ameri- 
cans across the country against the 
Clatsop County Historical Society and 
with the threat of impending legal 
action, it would seem to have been long 
past the time to give in gracefully. 
Schroeder and the CCHS board did not. 
He wrote to Mary Cloquet, “The Chi- 
nook Indian Tribe are getting a lot of 
Mileage out of said Skull...This Indian 
tribe are far more interested in seeking 
publicity, than they are in the Skull 
itself.” He ended by saying “I am 
astonished that anyone who holds a 
responsible position as your letter indi- 
cates that you do would compose a 
threatening letter such as yours before 
they had all of the facts.” 
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Schroeder may have been aston- 
ished then, but worse was to follow. 
The next letter on the subject came 
from Russell C. Means, Executive 
Director, of the Cleveland American 
Indian Center, Inc. and National Coor- 
dinator of the American Indian Move- 
ment. In a letter dated, January 27th, 
1972, Means wrote to CCHS, “The 
American Indian Movement (AIM) has 
dealt with organizations such as yours 
in the past. We have also dealt with 
Universities over the same issues and 
have found, in the past, that our only 
recourse has been to resort to a physical 
confrontation and actually go in our- 
selves to repossess the remains of our 
ancestors. We hope this will not be nec- 
essary with your organization. In fact, 
we are optimistic that you will act like 
human beings, instead of the savages 
that you have been in the past. Act 
decent now. Return the remains of 
Chief Comcomly.” 

There are no letters in the file 
reporting on the response of CCHS to 
this letter. The minutes of the meetings 
of CCHS on February 7th report: “Let- 
ters from Indian Tribes and Splinter 
Groups were read, no action was 
required at this time.” 


Concession 


Three months after Schroeder 
had written Packwood, on April 14, 
1972, he sent a formally worded letter 
to the Chinook Tribe, to tell them that 
CCHS would give up the skull as soon 
as they received a letter from a “respon- 
sible officer” of the Hwaco Cemetery 
that a suitable grave had been pur- 
chased. 

The same day, Stephen Meri- 
wether replied to Schroeder to tell him 
that a gravesite had been donated by the 
Ilwaco Cemetery Association to the 
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Tribe and that all legal action had been 
Stopped. He added that “I would like to 
apologize for the recent letters you have 
received concerning the Comcomly 
case. These letters are not a response to 
any new requests on our behalf, but are, 
in fact, late replys to the original pub- 
licity on this matter. Please disregard 
these well meaning but untimelytet- 
ters. 

On May 12th, Meriwether sent a 
memorandum to all the governmental 
officials that he had earlier requested 
help from to tell them that CCHS had 
finally agreed to their request. 


“The Chinook people thank all of 


you for your interest and support in this 
matter. We are glad to be done with this 
issue since it created such a rift between 
ourselves and the Clatsop County His- 
torical Society.” 


The last letter in the file is a 
response from May S. Miller, CCHS 
Secretary. “As per your letter of May 
Sth, we are all happy to hear this long 
unpleasant controversy will soon come 
to an end... The skull is in a locked case, 
ready and waiting for you to take to the 
newly planned burial site...” 

On June 14th, the CCHS minutes 
report: “A letter from Chinook Indian 
Tribe about Concomly’s skull was read, 
and they are making their plans to take 
care of the burial.” 

On August 9th, the minutes note: 


According to Oregonian report, 
the Chinook Indian Tribe Inc. would 
come Sat. Aug. 12th to take Concomly 
Skull for burial in their new cemetery 
plot. At this writing Clat. Co. Hist. Soc. 
has had no letter or confirmation of this 
Aug. 12th removal. Mrs. Slusher and 
Mrs. Cahill were appointed to represent 


Clat. Co. Hist. Soc. for this Chief Con- 
comly burial on Sat. Aug. 12th at Ilwa- 
co, Wash. 


The minutes from September 
13th, 1972 were the last on the subject: 


Secretary reported under unfin- 
ished business, the Chinook Tribe Inc. 
from Ilwaco came to take Concomly’s 
skull to its burial ground. A receipt was 
signed by their Secretary Stephen Meri- 
wether for the record for Clatsop Coun- 
ty Hist. Society, Sept. 7th 1972, 


Conclusion 

Many changes have taken place 
in the last thirty years in the functioning 
of societies such as ours. Some were 
spurred by forces outside them. The 
interaction of CCHS with the Chinook 
Tribe has made us more responsive to 
the needs and desires of others in our 
community. We invite all members of 
our community to become active in our 
Society and help determine the shape it 
is to take in the future. 


Notes: 

See Bruce Berney’s “History of 
CCHS” in the Spring 2001 issue of 
Cumtux. He is the son of Vera Gault, 
who proposed the skull be returned to 
the Chinook Tribe. Other stories about 
the history of CCHS can be found in the 
Summer 2001 and Spring 1998 issues 
of Cumtux. 
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Harry and Mary Steinbock 


The King and Queen of Astoria 


By Terri Vineyard 


If I close my eyes and picture my 
grandparents, I see a small, pudgy, 
balding man who was constantly smil- 
ing and almost always had food on his 
tie. Standing next to him and towering 
over him would be my grandmother, 
perfectly coiffed and make-up flawless, 
whose bag always matched her shoes. 
If I try hard enough, I can hear my 
grandpa Harry calling her “Mommy” 
like he always did, and my grandmoth- 
er, Mary, scolding him with exasperat- 
ed affection. To me, they were special 
because they were grandma and grand- 
pa, although it did seem strange at times 
that no matter where we went everyone 
knew them. It wasn’t until I grew up 
that I realized that my grandparents 
were special to Astoria, and maybe for 
reasons not so different from my own. 

Throughout many years of service to 
Astoria, Harry and Mary Steinbock 
contributed their time, effort, and good- 
will to the benefit of our community. 


They accomplished a multitude of 


things for Astoria’s little place on the 
map, and did so with such graciousness 
and selflessness that they are still 
remembered with fondness by the resi- 
dents of the town they made their own. 

Harry and Mary Steinbock arrived in 
Astoria in 1937. Harry immediately 
opened Steinbock’s Pharmacy where he 
himself was the pharmacist and Mary 
helped out behind the counter and soda 
fountain. They had two  children- 
Richard, the student body president, 
who eventually moved to Seattle, and 
Judith, who twirled fire baton in school, 


and who stayed in the area. Altogether 
they had six grandchildren, and so far, 
eight great-grandchildren have made 
their way into the world, one of whom 
is named Harry in honor of my grand- 
father. 

In 1959, Harry was elected mayor, a 
position he held until 1975. Being the 
mayor of Astoria was the perfect outlet 
for the civic-minded Steinbock. He 
jumped right in to help out his fellow 
Astorians. When there was a fire, it did- 
n't matter if it was the middle of the 
night: Harry got called. He would drive 
to the site of the fire and stand by the 
firefighters until the fire was out. “Once 
the bar pilots were extremely unhappy 
with the pay they were getting,” Dave 
Lum said. “Harry hopped in his car and 
drove down to Salem and got them their 
raise.” 

Harry was an activist with the Amer- 
ican Heart Association and worked 
closely with Governor Vic Atiyeh on 
the Heart Association’s endeavors here 
in Oregon. He was also Admiral of the 
Regatta and when JFK came to town, 
he was the one to show him around. 

Harry had been the president of the 
Astoria Jewish Council for a decade, 
but he relinquished that role to focus on 
community affairs rather than those 
solely of the dwindling Jewish commu- 
nity. Although he was subject to anti- 
Semitic tension throughout his career, 
according to his lifelong friend David 
Lum, “He took his knocks and didn’t let 
it get him down. He got back up and 
kept doing for the community.” Perhaps 
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it was this constant interest and 
involvement with community affairs 
that endeared my grandfather to his 
public. He was elected by both Repub- 
licans and Democrats during his tenure 
in office and was the only mayor to be 
elected to a fourth term. “He would 
have been elected a fifth and a sixth 
time if that was possible, but there was 
a law that you couldn’t serve more than 
four terms,” according to Dave Lum. 
No matter what, people loved Harry. 
They say that behind every good 
man is a good woman; Harry’s wife 
Mary fulfilled that position admirably. 
Mary was an integral part of many 
organizations including Zonta, Rotary 
Anns, Daughters of the Nile, and the 
Governor’s Commission for Women to 
which she was continually reappointed. 
She was also president of the Columbia 
Memorial Hospital auxiliary as well as 
the Maritime Museum auxiliary. Mary 
donated her time working in the muse- 
um’s gift shop during the week. Her co- 
workers there “often kidded Mary about 
being Astoria’s First Lady for Life.” 
One thing often commented on 
when people refer to my grandmother 
was her incredible sense of gracious- 
ness. Perhaps a family anecdote will 
help to convey how exceedingly polite 
Mary was. When I was little, I often 
made my grandmother tell me_ this 
story: Once, when Lord and Lady Astor 
had come to visit, my grandparents 
took them for a drive in the country. It 
was springtime and Oregon’s foliage 
was in full bloom. As they were on their 
“Sunday Drive,” Lady Astor spotted 
some flowers she wished to pick and 
asked for the car to be stopped so she 
could do so. On the ride back to town, 
Lady Astor raved about the beauty of 
these particular blooms. Everyone in 
the car agreed and my grandmother 
helped Lady Astor with a vase to place 
them in once they had returned, never 
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mentioning that the beauteous blos- 
soms were none other than “skunk cab- 
bage’ a common and_ offensive 
smelling weed. As observed in the the 
Maritime Museum’s Quarterdeck atti- 
cle, “At the heart of it, Mary Steinbock 
was incredibly gracious.” 

My grandparents had met the Astors 
while on one of their frequent visits to 
Waldorf, Germany. Harry and Mary 
traveled to Waldorf to set up “sister- 
city” arrangements between that town, 
John Jacob Astor’s birthplace, and our 
own, his namesake. Their friendship 
with the Astors became such that the 
Astor family bequeathed the city funds 
to build the Astor Library. In fact, over 
the years the Astor family and my 
grandparents never forgot one another 
though their opportunities to visit dis- 
appeared. I remember my grandparents 
receiving gifts of porcelain and china 
every holiday season from the Astors, 
well into my adolescence. They even 
named a street in Waldorf after my 
grandfather. “Harry Steinbock Strasse,” 
and sent him a painting of the street and 
street sign, that hung in their living 
room until they passed on. “They were 
the best ambassadors this city ever 
had,” according to Dave Lum. 

Being the granddaughter of such 
luminaries is a mixed bag. Everyone in 
town has always known who I am and 
everything good or bad that I have ever 
done. At times it has felt like living life 
under a microscope. When my grandfa- 
ther died, it was on the front page of The 
Daily Astorian. 1 was a junior in high 
school at the time and words cannot 
express how incredibly hard it was to 
walk through those halls knowing that 
everybody knew what was happening in 
my life whether I wanted them to or not. 
To be frank, being the grandchild of the 
Steinbocks was something I resented 
until | became an adult. Unfortunately, 
my family pride has come too late. I 
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John F. Kennedy shakes hands with people at the Astoria airport. Among those 
facing him in the photo above is Robert Y. Thornton, Oregon Attorney General. 
Making introductions for him is Harry Swanson, former aide to Oregon Gover- 
nor Robert Holmes. Looking at the camera is Bill Holmstrom, Clatsop County’s 
state representative. On the far right is Astoria Mayor Harry Steinbock. Behind 
him is Mark Hatfield. Possibly the fall of 1960. 


never told them how amazing I thought 
they were and that chance is long gone. 
Sull, its heartwarming having con- 


versations with those who remember 


my grandparents and remember them 
with love. While conducting research 
for this paper, I had a chance to speak 
with Fire Chief Hansen regarding Asto- 
ria’s fire boat, that is named for my 


grandfather. Chief Hansen had never 


met either of my grandparents, yet 
when he was asked why they chose to 
give the fire boat my grandfather's 
name, he had this to say: “Traditionally, 
boats are named after a firefighter who 
has fallen in duty. No one could decide 
on a name. Harry was the only person 
mentioned that no one objected to, 
which is interesting considering that he 
was a politician.” 

My grandparents are gone, but the 
legacy they left this town lives on. They 
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gave endlessly and selflessly of their 
time and, as Dave Lum said, “if they 
would have had money themselves to 
give to the town, they would have.” A 


city worker was once quoted saying “if 


such things were possible, Harry and 


Mary would be the King and Queen of 


Astoria.” They would certainly have 
my vote. 
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Soap Box Derby participants enjoy a sundae at Dairy Queen in Astoria, ca. 1951. 
Tentative identifications: the trophy winner might be Charles Mathre, Larry Col- 
lins may be far right in the back, and Fred Oltmans may be 3rd from the right in 
the back. Let us know if we’re right and who the others are. Call CCHS 338-4849. 
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